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1 The manner of using the trumpet marine is this : 
' its head is turned towards the breast of the performer, 
' and leans thereon while he passes the bow across the 
' chord, and lightly touches with the thumb or the 
' fore-finger those parts of the chord which are marked 
' by the divisions ; but the bow is to be drawn over 
' the chord between the thumb which the chord i3 
' touched by, and the little bridge, not but that it 
' might be drawn at any other place, but at that above 
' directed it strikes the chord a great deal more easily 
' and commodiously. 

' Of the six divisions marked on the neck of the 
' instrument, the first makes a fifth with the open 
' chord, the second an octave, and so on for the rest, 
• corresponding with the intervals of the military 
' trumpet.' 

(To be continued.) 



EXTRACT FROM A LECTURE ON PAINTING, 
By Professor Hart, R.A. 
This principle of the limitation, and consequent eleva- 
tion, of the original principle of Imitation, which I have 
been contending for in Sculpture and in Painting, runs 
equally through all the Arts. It is not, for instance, by 
the direct and literal imitation of natural sounds, but by 
the force of expression and the power of association, that 
Music makes its appeals. In fact, this illustration of a 
principle controlling a principle derived from music, is 
very striking — as with the more technical imitation of 
the voices by which Nature speaks, nearly the whole body 
of music as an art disappears. To use the language of 
a competent authority, "Music can imitate in a direct 
manner only by its actual resemblance to the sound of the 
thing imitated; and of all the powers, that of raising 
ideas by direct resemblance is the weakest and least im- 
portant." It is, indeed, so far from being essential to the 
pleasures of the art, that, unless used with great caution, 
judgment, and delicacy, it will destroy the pleasure, or 
become even offensive or ridiculous. It is in the power 
which Music possesses of raising emotions and exciting 
our sympathies by means of association, that we are led 
to the recognition of the effects intended by Beethoven in 
his Sinfonia Pastorale. The imitations are offered by 
way of suggestion, not by attempts at direct imitation. 
Of technical imitation, as subordinate and auxiliary to 
general expression, we have many happy musical ex- 
amples; where the imitations, even in the moment of 
their success, define their own limits, and like the technical 
treatment of the Sculpture, mark their dependence for any 
value which they have on the larger and more spiritual 
expositions of the theme. Take, as an instance, Handel's 
musical embodiment of the lines in Milton's Penteroso, 
beginning — 

Oft on a plat of mine: ground 
I hear the far-off curfew Bound. 

— Here he suggests and in a sense imitates, the bell, by 
the deep-toned strings of the basses, — confining the voice 
to notes expressive of that pleasing and contemplative 
melancholy, whose idea the words are so powerful to ex- 
cite. Under the 6ame subordination it is that in the song 
of Galatea, " Hush ! ye pretty warbling quire," the flute 
imitates the natural music of the birds. The ideas of 
light in the chorus of Samson, " Oh ! first-created beam ! " 
and of darkness in the chorus of Israel in Egypt, " He 
sent a thick darkness," can have no aid whatever from 
technical imitation, any more than the words "And there 
was light," in Haydn's Creation; but depend wholly on 
suggestion, and the poetry of association musically attired. 
In fact, I may just state here — though it would lead me too 
far out of my direct road on the present occasion, and too 



much on the metaphysical ground, to do more than state 
— indefiniteness of detail, such as we find in the vawue 
forms comprehended within the contour of an Egyptian 
Colossus, may, in its appeals to the imagination, be itself 
a source of pleasure; — contrasted exactly with the too 
great definiteness which depresses the mental faculties 
into inaction, and kindles no high or noble sentiment, in 
the elaborated minutiaa of a Gerard Douw. 



MUSIC 

AMONG THE POETS AND POETICAL WRITERS. 

By Mary Cowdek Clabkk. 

(Continued from page 348.,) 

On the theme of Singing, Poets have been enthusi- 
astic. Our four greatest, have given us lovely pictures 
of a lady singing. Chaucer's Emily, in her garden at 
sunrise doing honor to May-morning, is thus described : 

" She gathereth flowers, party white and red, 
To make a subtle garland for her head ; 
And as an angel heavenly she sang." 

And he has another, — an allegorical impersonation of 
Gladness : — 

" Well could she sing and lustily, 
None half so well and seemely ; 
And could make in song such refraining,* 
It sat her wonder well to sing : 
Her voice full clear was and full sweet ; 
She was not rude ne yet unmeet ; 
But could enough for such doing 
As longeth unto caroling ; 
For she was wont in every place 
To singen first folk to solace ; 
For singing most she gave her to ; 
No craft had 6he so lief to do." 



Spenser's is also a damsel of Allegory, — MirtiH. 
A Knight, coming to the brink of a river — 

" saw whereas did swim 
Along the shore, as swift as glance of eye, 
A little gondola, bedecked trim 
With boughs and arbours woven cunningly, 
That like a little forest seemed outwardly. 
And therein sat a lady fresh and fair, 
Making sweet solace to herself alone ; 
Sometimes she sang, as loud as lark in air, 
Sometimes she laughed, that nigh her breath was gone." 



Shakespeare's is, as usual, the most perfect in poetry 
and beauty of them all. There is not only grace of 
imagery, but exquisite sentiment and morafinfluence. 
A husband worn with anxious thought, is thus pro- 
mised comfort from his wife's soothing ministry : — 

" rest your gentle head upon her lap, 
And she will sing the 6ong that pleaseth you ; 
And on your eye-lids crown the god of sleep, 
Charming your blood with pleasing heaviness ; 
Making such difference 'twixt wake and sleep, 
As is the difference betwixt day and night, 
The hour before the heavenly-harness'd team 
Begins his golden progress in the east." 



* From the French, refrain a burden. 



